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EDITORIAL. 


HuMAN AND VETERINARY Mepiornge IN THE UNITED States.—Progress and 
status of the veterinary profession—which are due to the united efforts of its 
members—and its intrinsic value—the resulting foundation of schools—the_ob- 
ligations imposed upon such as science advanced—societies organized—impor- 
tance of the work at their meetings—veterinary press was started—its success 
and usefulness—and yet how peculiar the conduct of the human medica! pro- 
fession—how veterinary graduates are treated by human medical organizations 
—how veterinary bodies act towards their medical relations—why ?—the differ- 


ence between this country and Europe. Epiroriat Notioz.—Our crowded. 


pages—prospective increase in the size of the Review. 


HUMAN AND VETERINARY MEDICINE IN THE UNITED 
STATES—The veterinary profession has in no respect fallen 
behind in the rapid march of development and expansion in 
which every branch of science, art and discovery has partic- 
ipated within the past thirty years. Nor can any one who 
intelligently compares its former status with the progress it 
has made and the rank which it now justly claims and hon- 
orably maintains among learned organizations, fail to appre- 
ciate the amount of labor which it has cost to achieve its pres- 
ent position, so creditable now and so largely promising of 
still better things to come. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this notable 
growth and success lies in the fact of its recognition and utili- 
zation by members of the profession themselves, who have 
been forward and zealous in their acknowledgment of the im- 
portance and extent of the field of veterinary science and the 
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-value of the services for which the community is its debtor. 
It is, in fact, to this alone that the credit is due for the recog- 
nition of its claims and the acceptance of their justness which 
has been secured, not only from the people at large, but on 
the part of the General, as well as of many of the State Gov- 
ernments. Its own honest self-assertion has compelled acqui- 
escence from others. 7 

It was, indeed, by the profession itself that the necessity 
for the organization of schools of more thorough equipment 
and enlarged capacity than had hitherto existed, was first felt 
and comprehended, although only the more thoughtful and 
experienced could realize what a labor of love and expendi- 
ture of hope and patience it would cost to raise them to the 
standing they hold to-day. And now that the most ample 
means and appliances for imparting an improved education 
have gradually accumulated and enforced their own adoption 
upon both those who teach and those who seek to be taught, 
we may honestly boast of institutions which may be advanta- 
geously compared with any of their kind on this continent, if 
not even with those of old Europe. 

Veterinary graduates becoming thus by degrees possessed 
of a higher education, and the superiority of their qualifica- 
tions being discovered and felt, their services become of greater 
value, and the masses begin to appreciate them better. 
Specialists in veterinary medicine exist, it is true, but their 
pretensions and the extent of the ground covered by their 
specialties are without significance or importance. No man 
can possess an exclusive or patent-righted knowledge in any 
distinct or peculiar branch of the practice of medicine. A 
competent practitioner must possess a familar knowledge of 
the science as an entirety, even to become exceptionally ex- 
pert in one or more of its branches. Graduates of veterinary 
medicine do not restrict their studies by any limitations of 
subjects ; but realizing that their profession is a progressive 
one, and knowing that to keep abreast with the times they 
must take advantage of every help which offers itself capable 
of facilitating their work, they have organized associations, 
and there is to-day no State of any importance that has not 
one, and, in a few instances, more veterinary societies, with 
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their instructive and entertaining monthly, semi-annual and 
annual gatherings for the discussion of papers upon scientific 
topics. Further to exchange their ideas and to develop their 
opportunities for the acquirement of information, veterinary 
journals were created, and comparatively speaking, these have 
proved successful and useful. | 

All this, and more has been accomplished by veterinarians, 
and yet with all this, why is it that our branch of the science 
of healing has failed to receive, from those to whom it has a 
right to look for help, the slightest favor or encouragement? - 
Why are the doors of many of our medical schools and almost 
all of our medical societies, almost literally speaking, closed 
to-day to regular graduates of veterinary medicine? Let us 
further explain what we mean: 

A regular veterinarian graduate, recently out of school, 
desires to obtain the degree of M.D., and applies to one, a 
regular medical institution. He inquires as to the require- 
ments for graduation, asks if any time will be allowed to him 
for his previous (recent) studies. And in a majority of the 
schools—(and we mean here to include some of the best in 
the country) what is the answer? “We cannot allow any- 
thing more than the time of study.” It is to take it or leave 
it. The graduate had studied medicine one year before en- 
tering the veterinary college; he had given two or perhaps 
three years, or perhaps more, to that college; he had studied 
faithfully under good teachers; he had mastered thoroughly 
all the general principles of medical sctence, but the medical 
teachers declined to recognize any and all of these facts, and 
why? Is not this grossly unjust; does it indicate a proper ap- 
preciation of the work performed by the veterinary faculty ? 

Again, let the veterinarian make an application for admis- 
sion to a medical society on the strength of his hardly-earned 
diploma as a veterinary surgeon. How will he be received? 
Of course he can attend the meetings; he may perhaps bring 
specimens; perhaps he will be permitted to participate in the 
discussion; he will, no doubt, be treated and received asa 
gentleman-but for any of the medical privileges of the society, 
they will be perhaps courteously, but peremptorily denied 
him, Again, why? 
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Is not such a state of affairs deplorable, and has not the 
time come for the medical profession to accord to her veteri- 
narian brethren (or are they peradventnre only cousins, if not 
some still more “distant relation ?”) the rights and privileges 
which they themselves concede to their elder relations? 
for it is a fact that when graduates of recognized medical 
schools are admitted to veterinary colleges, full allowance is 
made for the time occupied in previous studies, and their 
term correspondingly reduced. Moreover, graduates of 
medicine in good standing are admitted to membership in 
federal, state and city veterinary societies. Does it not seem 
eminently proper that here at least, there should be recipro- 
city ? It could not be other than mutually beneficial to both 
sciences, and it would be of advantage to all who look for 
thoroughness of education. It would contribute to the eleva- 
tion of veterinary as well as of human science, and would at 
the least assist in the removal of any little stigma which may 
continue to be attached to the professional and scientific stand- 
ing of the veterinarian. 

The rights and immunities which we are claiming as justly 
due to veterinary surgeons in this country, have existed for 
’ years in Europe, and have received of late an additional recog- 
nition by a recent decision of the French Government, entitling 
all graduates of veterinary medicine possessing the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters or of Sciences, to special privileges in 
their admittance to the medical sehools, and in the conditions 
of graduation. 

EDITORIAL NOTICE.—We have received from several cor- 
rospondents important communications, original articles, re- 
ports of cases, etc. that we find impossible to publish in this 
issue. We hope that the condition of our crowded pages will 
be an acceptable apology for the present, and that by an 
increase in the number of reading pages, which we intend to 
effect in ournext volume, (April, 1891), we will have no more 
occasion for the further postponement of whatever communi- 
cations our friends and correspondents may send us; at the 
same time we assure them all of our sincere appreciation of the 
kind assistance they give us. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


CORN-STALK DISEASE. , 


(A Paper read by G. A. Johnson, V.S., at the Annual Meeting of the Iowa State 
Veterinary Medical Association. ) 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—It is nearing that time of 
the year when our offices are frequented by farmers who are 
anxious to learn or ascertain if the veterinary profession has 
learned anything new relative to the cause of the yearly loss 
of stock when it is first turned into corn-stalk fields to graze. 
And how few of the veterinarians have ever taken any pains 
to investigate the cause of this trouble, or even keep up with 
the progress that has been made, though slow, as the investi- 
gations have been carried on by a few veterinarians, whom 
the old theory of “one hour a day in the field, with plenty of 
water and salt,” did not satisfy. 

And what a large majority have been contented to rely on 
works written in England—where corn does not grow, and 
consequently the trouble can not exist—for the pathology and 
treatment of this disease, and as a result have advocated and 
treated according to the old, dry, American theory, a theory 
that is supported by only one pathological lesion, z. ¢, a dry 
and impacted condition of the third stomach—a condition 
which Professor Williams claims is natural in all cases of ob- 
stinate constipation in rumens. (Principles and Practice Vet. 
Med. p. 424). And this impaction is often found by later 
investigators to be absent; although the contents may be dry 
and hard, there is very rarely any engorgement. 

But the pathologist finds that this affection of the third 
stomach is not the only lesion that is usually found, but that 
the viscera is more or less affected, a fact that usually escapes 
the eye of the uneducated. 

During the outbreak of this disease that occurred in Soc 
Co., Iowa, in the fall of 1889, the majority of the cases did not 
iive more than six hours, and many not more than two hours 
after they first showed symptoms of the disease, and all 
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deaths taking place after the cattle had run in the stalk fields 
six days or longer. | 

The first symptom that the majority showed was a drow- 
siness, that soon passed into coma and then lethargy, with 
paralysis of the sensory nerves and-stertorous breathing. One 
man reported that his cattle became rabid in action and 
would pursue any moving object, especially man, but this 
stage soon passed into that of coma, and death soon came‘to 
the relief of the suffering animal. 

As typical of what was usually found on post-mortem, I 
will give the results of one that I held. The cow was de- 
stroyed after having lain about six hours, being then in the 
-. last stage of death. 

Blood dark, with slight tendency to clot; had very much 
the appearance of strong, unsettled coffee ; microscopical ex- 
amination showed a shriveled condition of the red corpuscles, 
much as though the blood had been subjected to the action 
of acetic acid. 

Heart: valvular structure of left side inflamed, those of the 
right side very slightly. 

Lungs: right slightly congested, left filled with dark 
colored blood; was unable to tell whether it was due to the 
disease or from stagnation, the animal having lain on this side. 

Spleen enlarged, of a dark color and showed more or less 
congestion, and of a broken down appearance. 

Liver: anterior lobe much enlarged, posterior slightly. 
Interior face along the blood vessels covered with a thick 
(from one-half to one and one-half inch), straw colored or- 
ganized exudate, interior superior border much inflamed, with 
the capsule broken and the tissue of a broken down appear- 
ance. 

Gall bladder well filled with straw colored bile. 

Kidneys: left normal, right corticle portion inflamed. 

Rumen well filled with moist aliment. 

Omasum filled with dry material; walls of the folds 
showed much inflammation; mucous membrane separating 
from the walls and coming away with the aliment, but there 
was no engorgement. 
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Large and small intestines appeared normal. 

In another case that presented similar symptoms and 
lesions, the omasum contained but a small amount of moist 
aliment. 

And in nearly one-half of the post-mortem examinations 
that were reported to me, there was no impaction or dryness 
of the omasum. 

From the above I see very few symptoms or lesions to in- 
duce one to believe in the impaction theory, for I cannot con- 
ceive of a case of death asa result of impaction, when the 
post-mortem examination reveals the fact that there is no im- 
paction or even dryness. 

But let us compare the symptoms of this’ affection with 
those of impaction as observed at other times of the year. 

IMPAOTION. CORN-STALK DISEASE. 
No period of incubation. An apparent period of incubation of 


from six to fourteen days. 


First symptom loss of appetite. First symptom either drowsiness or 
delirium. 


Viscera seldom complicated. Viscera usually complicated. 

Rabid symptoms usually present. Rabid symptoms frequently absent, 
Blood normal. Blood affected. 

Impaction of omasum always present. | Impaction of the omasum often lack- 
ing. 

_ Recovery frequent. rare. 

Thus we see that there is a different line of symptoms de- 
veloped, as well as different pathological lesions, and the 
question naturally arises at this point, does the season and the 
feed account for these differences ? 

To the casual observer they do not, consequently we must 
look to something else as the cause. And as to just what that 
cause may be, there is as yet some doubt, yet Dr. F. S. Bil- 
lings claims to have discovered the cause ina germ, whose 
natural host is the Indian corn-plant. As early as 1881, Prof. 
Foster, of Illinois, discovered this parasite of the corn, which 
was later and further investigated by Prof. Burrill of Illinois, 
so that now there is no question about there being a germ 
parasite of the corn plant. 

In 1889 Dr, Billings claims to have eliminated a germ 
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from pathological specimens taken from a cow that died on 
the farm of Mr. Delany, of Fremont, Neb., which was identi- 
cal with the Foster germ, and so recognized by Prof. Burrill. 

With pure cultures of this germ Dr. Billings inoculated 
rabbits and guinea pigs, which died presenting symptoms and 
pathological lesions similar to those seen in cattle that die 
after having been turned into corn-stalk fields to graze. . 

Thus we see that Dr. Billings has presented a strong case 
in his works alone, but further facts go to strengthen the 
germ theory as follows : 

First, that there is usually a period of six to fourteen days 
after the cattle have been turned into the stalk-field before 
any deaths occur, which appears as a period of incubation. 

Second, that the pathological lesions indicate the work of 
a germ, z.é., by the affection of the blood, as well as the 
whole viscera—in fact, the lesions, etc., all point to septi- 
caemia. 

Third, short duration of the disease. 

Fourth, the affection of some fields and not of others, as in 
the case of Mr. McKilvie, of Fairfield, Neb., who had a forty 
acre field affected, and lost cattle in it before and after their 
having run in other fields. (See Billings’ Bulletin of Neb. 
Experiment Station). 

Fifth, the young catile are the ones that are usually af- 
fected, indicating that the older ones may have suffered a 
slight attack which, though unnoticed by the owner, pro- 
duced immunity against another attack. 

Sixth, the malignant character of the ‘disease. 

Having thus presented a few of the facts that tend to 
prove or strengthen the germ theory, | will now review some 
of the reasons that go to prove the impaction theory erroneous. 

First, the many cases where there is no impaction and 
very little dryness. 

Second, the cattle becoming affected in one field often hav- 
ing pastured for some time in other stalk fields. 

Third, the eradication of the disease which often follows 
the changing of the stock from one field to another. 

Fourth, that graded feeding to start with does not prove 
a preventive, 
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Fifth, that the supply of salt and water exerts no influence 
as a preventive, for in the majority of cases in this State, 
the farmers have good water supply and usually allow the 
stock all the salt it will eat. 

Sixth, that the disease does not often occur during the 
first five or six days after the cattle have been turned into the 
field, as one would expect was it simple impaction. 

It seems to me that in the face of the above facts in the 
case one should hesitate a long time before they could 
be reconciled to the old “one hour a day in the stalk-field, 
with plenty of salt and water” theory of impaction, as being 
the sole cause of this disease. 

That the theory is new and that much remains to be 
investigated or rather proven by investigation is evident to 
all, yet I trust that the stone has been started rolling and 
that it will gather the moss of knowledge of the subject very 
rapidly. 

Dr. Billings was uncertain about the ear of the corn being 
affected, but later Prof. Burrill demonstrated that it is often 
affected, and when affected it has a mildewed or mouldy ap- 
pearance, and I am of the opinion that it is the greatest source 
of the disease, for usually the mouldy corn is left in the field 
by the gatherer, and when stock is first turned into a field 
they do not eat much of the fodder, but search out and 
gather up most of the grain, including the mouldy ears 
left by the gleaner, thus taking into the system such quan- 
tities of the germ as to result in speedy and certain death. 

Treatment medicinally is nearly always useless, as the 
animal is too seriously affected when first seen, yet much may 
be accomplished by preventive measures, such as follows: 
First, gather all mouldy grain; allow the stock to run in the 
field but a short time each day, as the system may be strong 
enough to throw of the effects of the germ when introduced 
into it in small quantities. Should any present the symptoms 
of the disease, remove all the stock from the affected field. 
Observe all good hygenic rules. Ounce doses of soda hypo- 
sulphite three times a day might fortify the system so that it 
would throw off the germs, 
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CASES IN PRACTICE. 
By Frep. Epwarps, V.S. 
(Read at the Annual Meeting of the Iowa State Veterinary Medical Association. ) 


Gentlemen. It is a pleasure to accept the privileges of 
this Association. I offer the following notes of cases which 
have occurred in my practice during the past year, and which 
I trust will be of interest. Before describing these cases, 
which are all of the same character, I would like to state that 
rather than make a mistake in my diagnosis before a body of 
practical men, I have left the nomenclature to you and trust 
you will enter into a thorough discussion. 

Case 1. A bay mare, age three years, convalescing from 
an attack of strangles. Convalescence was interrupted by the 
occurrence of a certain set of symptoms which were not un- 
derstood by the owner, and I was called to see the case April 
1, 1890. I found the animal presenting the following condi- 
tions: normal pulse and temperature, good appetite, consti- 
pated bowel, very foetid breath, marked loss of the sensibility 
of the skin, partial loss of the power of co-ordination, which 
was much aggravated upon excitement. She moved forward 
with a staggering gait, making a more or less irregular line of 
progression to reach any desired point. She walked in a 
stamping sort of way and when in the act of lying down 
seemingly lost all control of her muscles after reaching a cer- 
tain point and went down precipitately or all in a heap, so to 
speak, not being able to get up again without assistance. She 
was unable to urinate, although constantly making efforts to 
do so, a condition which persisted to the termination of the 
disease. By the use of a catheter the bladder was relieved of 
a moderate quantity of highly colored urine. . 

Not being familiar with the disease and finding no descrip- 
tion of it in my library, | did what most men do in such cir- 
cumstances—treated the symptoms. Gave oleum lini O1 at one 
dose and fl. ext. ergot and fl. ext. belladonna aa 31 every six 
hours; also applied a blister over the spine. Frequent reports 
from the owner informed me that the animal was getting no 
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better but worse, and I made a second visit May 14th. The 
patient was in a deplorable condition. Emaciation quite ex- 
treme; large bed sores covered every bony prominence exposed 
to pressure; the left eye seemingly atrophied and sunken 
deep in its cavity, its power of vision destroyed ; appetite still 
good. 
Patient died May 18th. Post-mortem examination showed 
no disease of tissues except as hereinafter noted: slight inflam- 
mation of bladder, atrophy of the posterior portion of the spinal 
cord. The atrophy was so great that one would not recog- 
nize the tissues as the remains of a spinal cord, except by their 
position. 

Case. 2. Black mare, age three years, presenting symp- 
toms similar to case 1, but of lesser degree and had been ailing 
for four or five weeks. Her dam was old and blind and was 
the dam of two other colts older than this, which were afflicted 
in a similar manner, one of which recovered, the other died. 
No previous history of strangles. Saw this case May 22d; 
prescribed same treatment as in case 1. At the end of one 
week the owner reported the case better and was advised to 
continue treatment and put animal on pasture. June 2d the 
mare was found dead. Post-mortem examination in this case 
found atrophy of the cord posterior to the middle dorsal 
region; in fact it seemed to terminate at the point named. 
The hilum of the right kidney contained a round worm about 
two inches long, to which the owner of the horse ascribed all 
the symptoms in this case. No other conditions found worthy 
of note. 

Case 3. Bay mare, age three years, examined June 16th. 
Found her eating and in general appearance a well animal. 
Anesthesia of the skin was quite marked; imperfect locomo- 
tion had been noticed for several days past and owner said 
“she had been horsing two weeks,” bowels constipated, pulse 
and temperature normal. Gave alcetic ball and fl. ext. bella- 
donna to be given in 13 doses three times daily. June 19th 
motor inability increased; would stand braced tor hours, lest 
it fall inan attempt to move ; unable to rise without assistance. 
Continued the belladonna treatment. Subsequent reports in- 
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‘ dicated decided improvement; she was turned to pasture iia 
when able to walk steadily and the owner reported her well 

one: 

Sept. 8th. 


Case 4. A filly, six weeks old, had not been able to walk 
right for several days when owner called me Aug. 15th. Up- 
on entering the barn the colt (a much petted foal) attempted iada 
to come directly to us. She kept her head toward us but the 
posterior part of the body reeled to the right and compelled 
the animal to stop and brace its limbs to prevent falling. Af- 
ter several efforts it reached us. On its return to the dam it bilit 
fell and was unable to get up although it made several at- 
tempts. The dam was milked and the milk given to the foal, 
which drank it with apparent relish. It soon became excited 
and apparently tried to micturate, but without success. Gave 
oleum ricini 3 4 and small doses of pot. brom. to be given dur- 
ing excitement. Anzemia, anesthesia of the skin, faintness and 
blindness of the left eye soon developed. The owner finally 
shot her. Post-mortem examination showed atrophy of the 
posterior portion of cord, which resembled a tape measure 
more thana spinal marrow. The walls of the external iliac 
arteries seemed thickened; other parts normal. 


Case 5. Trotting bred colt, two months old, beside its vt 
dam in pasture field. When seen by me Sept. oth owner said pe 


“he thought it had fallen off considerably for a couple of days ; 
past.” Ordered the colt taken to the barn about a quarter of 
a mile distant. While attempting to follow its dam it con- 
tinued to stagger to the right and would have fallen into the 
fence had it not been assisted. Sometimes it would stamp the 
ground instead of moving forward, and even fall. With as- 
sistance it reached the barn much exhausted. When down it 
continually struggled to rise; had erection of penis, and ap- 
peared to be enduring severe pain. The next morning the 
anterior limbs were paralyzed, the left eye considerably 
sunken and nearly blind, severe pains recurring at intervals. 
This colt died the afternoon of the 12th—three days after the 
first evidence of sickness. All the structures appeared normal 
on post-mortem examination excepting the spinal cord, which 
was almost obliterated forward to the cervical regions. 
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These are all the cases of this kind which have come un- 
der my immediate notice, but I have heard of several similar 
ones in or near Tipton, which have terminated much like my 
cases. 

From these I have formed the following conclusions: 

Ist. This disease attacks young animals only and might 
be called a disease of growth. 

2d. That females are more susceptible to this malady 
than males. 

3d. Hereditary influence plays some part in the suscepti- 
bility to this disease. 

4th. This disease simulates several others, but can be dis- 
tinguished from each. They are scrofulous ostitis (omphalo 
phlebitis) motor paralysis, spinal meningitis. 

It differs from scrofulous ostitis in there being no pervious 
urachus, the power to micturate being present in one and ab- 
sent in the other. 

It differs from motor paralysis in there being a loss of co- 
ordination and gradual loss of motion rather than sudden and 
complete parasis. 

It differs from spinal meningitis in the absence of pain con- 
sequent upon motion or concussion of the spinal vertebrze, the 
absence of febrile disturbances. The occular symptoms and 
the clinical history are quite different. 

Gentlemen, these are my cases and my deductions. You 
may readily make a diagnosis; I find it a difficult task. 


NOTES ON THE SULPHATE OF ESERINE, 
By S. B. Nezson, D.V.M. 


(Read before the Iowa State Veterinary Medical Association). 


Gentlemen:—In reponse to a request by your Secretary I 
have collected a few clinical notes on eserine, for presenta- 
tion to this honorable body. 

It has been advocated by some writers that eserine sul- 
phate caused copious watery dejections in the horse, and as 
my experience has not confirmed this theory, I wish to call 
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your attention to that pointin particular. Ido not think this 


drug is a hydragogue cathartic, and cite the following notes 
for my reasons. It will be understood that this drug is always 
given in solution hypodermically whenever its use is men- 
tioned. 

Its action in these cases was an exalted stimulation of the 
peristaltic power of the intestinal tract and more especially 
of the colon. 

Case 1.—A chestnut gelding, weight about 1050 lbs. sick 
with colicky pains and constipation. Had been sick several 
hours when he was brought in for treatment at 8 p. M. Was 
given a liberal dose of chloral hydrate and also sodium sul- 
phite, which gave him relief from pain. No faeces passed 
from him during the night. The following day he received 
two or three doses of magnesium sulph., and copious injec- 
tions of warm soapsuds. 7 P. M., the horse did not complain 
of pain, had not discharged any faeces. Was given one grain 
of eserine, which was followed by several liberal discharges 
of quite dry fecal matter. The patient made a good re- 
covery. | 

Case 2.-—A black gelding, weight 1400 lbs., used by an ex- 
press company, was brought to hospital at8 A.M. This 
horse had probably been sick all night, as his evening ration 
was not all eaten. He had severe colickly pains and was 
given chloral hydrate 31, oleum menthi piperita 31, sodium 
sulphite 32, which gave temporary relief. 10 A. M. the dose 
was repeated and soon followed by 5 grains of morphine 
hypodermically. There was no flatulence, and careful rectal 
examination discovered the rectum and colon to be quite em- 
pty and flaccid. Injections of soapsuds increased the distress, 
which gradually became intense. At 2 P. M. the horse was 
completely anzsthetised with chloroform, but upon recovery 
from the effects of this drug the pain returned. Acting upon 
the theory that the pain was caused by intestinal obstruction, 
one grain of eserine was administed, and repeated in 30 min- 
utes, which resulted in a great increase of pain with violent 
efforts to defecate, but nothing passed the sphincter ani. The 
patient soon became delirious and remained so until he died 


at 10 P. M. 
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Case 3.— Bay gelding, weight about 1200 lbs., had been sick 
all day with indigestion, followed by flatulency and impaction 
ol the colon, “Was called at 6 P.M. Anodynes and oleum were 
administered, which controlled the pain, and frequent copious 
injections of soapy water were made into the rectum during 
the night and following morning, but the impaction was not 
relieved. Att P.M. 23 of glycerine was injected per rectum 
and one grain of eserine under the skin. Within twenty min- 
utes a dry mass of faeces was discharged and was quickly 
followed by several musky discharges. Patient made a slow 
recovery. 

Case 4.—A small spotted mare admitted in hospital at 3 Pp. M. 
suffering with severe colicky pain, slight flatulence and con- 
stipation. The pain and flatulence were relieved by chloral 
hydrate and soda sulphite; warm znemas were given but not 
retained ; no faeces came away with the water. 10 P. M. one 
grain of eserine was given, and two or three large faecal dis- 
charges soon followed. At 11 P. M. the dose of eserine was 
repeated with a like result, the last discharges being quite soft. 
The case recovered. 

Case 5.—A small bay mare having impaction of the colon 
accompanied with quite severe colicky pains. Relief from 
pain was soon obtained by two-dram doses of chloral hydrate, 
but injections of water did not relieve the loaded colon. The 
case rested easy during the night. Injections of water were 
given in the morning, but did not produce the desired result. 
1% grains of eserine induced some pain and a copious fecal 
discharge every few minutes during the succeeding hour. 
Case recovered. 

Case 6.—A bay gelding admitted to hospital at 4 P. M., 
having slight colicky pains, which were relieved by two-dram 
doses of chloral hydrate. There was no fecal discharges 
during the night, but after a return of the pain at 7 A. M. 14% 
grains of eserine was given, which was followed by four or 
five evacuations of mushy dung. The patient recovered. 

Case 7.—A large grey stallion, very colicky and tympanitic 
when brought for treatment at 5 p. M. Chloral hydrate, mor- 
phine and aloin were given and the flatulency relieved with a 
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trocar. The following morning found this horse in consider- 
able pain and throughly distended with gas. The trocar was 
used again and % grain of eserine given. There being no 
effect discernable at the expiration of 20 minutes, the dose of 
eserine was repeated, which was promptly responded to by 
several discharges of dry faecal matter. The eserine caused 
considerable pain, which was allayed with morphine. This 
horse recovered. 

Case 8.—A brown gelding was noticed to be ill some- 
time during the afternoon and when examined at 5 P. M. the 
case was diagnosed spasmodic colic. Anodynes were admin- 
istered and rectal injections of warm water given several 
times during the night. Flatulency developed during the 
night and had to be relieved with a trocar, the injections 
failing to secure the evacuation of the contents of the colon. 
The injections were continued at intervals until the end of 
the second day, or nearly 48 hours, but without producing the 


desired result. The trocar was used to relieve the recurring 


tympanitis. One grain of eserine was injected, which was soon 
followed by a free discharge of flatus and some dry faeces. 40 


minutes later one-half grain of eserine was given with a repce- 
Case recovered. 


tition of the before-mentioned results. 


NAVICULAR DISEASE AND NEUROTOMY. 
By Pror. A. H. Baxsr, V. 8., Chicago, Il. 
(A Paper read before the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association). 


It may seem presumptuous in me to offer anything for your 
consideration on so hackneyed a subject as navicular disease 
and neurotomy, but I will endeavor to present a few points on 
the subject, that will, I trust, evoke some discussion. 

Under the name of navicular disease we have a lameness 
very often met with, and one that is apparently on the in- 
crease in this city, and more or less in the country, with a 
variety of causes, more or less characteristic symptoms, and 
incurable except by neurotomy. After nail-pricks and corns 
this is the one most often seen. 
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The parts involved are those forming the navicular joint; — 
viz.,the plantar aponeurosis or expansion of the perforans 
tendon where it passes over the navicular bone ; the postero- 
lateral ligaments, including the elastic fibrous cord that forms 
the complementary cushion of the navicular bone; the antero- . 
lateral ligaments; the interosseous ligaments; the synovial 
membranes ; the nerves supplying the region; the navicular 
bone; and in some cases, more or less all surrounding parts. 
The morbid anatomy developing in these tissues depends 
somewhat upon the severity of the cause, but more upon the 
age of the case. 

The causes that I wish to bring to your notice and consid- 
eration are concussion and rheumatism. The fore feet of a 
horse are intended more to carry the body than to propel it, 
and the higher action of them is conducive to more bruising 
than is ever seen in the hind feet. This bruising produces a 
subacute inflammation in some of the tissues of the navicular 
region, which induces a favoring of the affected foot ; this leads 
on to contraction of the hoof, and if the horse is kept at work 
it will run into a confirmed case of navicularthritis, with all of 
the symptoms and morbid anatomy that are so well known to 
you, as existing in old, useless cripples of this kind. 

Rheumatism may attack the nerves of the feet, owing to 
their great exposure to cold and dampness, and more especial- 
ly when sore from previous bruising, which I think will account 
for its prevalence in the fore and its rarity in the hind feet. 
The rheumatic complication tends to confirm the case, and 
gives rise to some peculiar symptoms seen in the early stage 
of the disease, and plays an important part in the subsequent 
development of the more extensive and severe form that leads 
on to complete crippling of the horse. The bruising of the 
navicular tissues may occur from long continued pounding on 
hard smooth road, such as our boulevards and race tracks, 
and accidental pounding of the frog upon cobble stones, car 
tracks, etc.; then when there is a rheumatic tendency in the 
animal the rheumatism always locates in the sore part. The 
early symptoms are obscure, and when not understood, make 
the case a very puzzling one to locate, but when one is famil- 


a 


iar with them they are quite diagnostic. A horse in the 
incipient stage will have intermittent lameness, usually at 
first very slight; he may go out a little sore and soon warm 
out of it; he may go out sound and go slightly lame after 
going a few miles, which may last only a few minutes, or 
until he gets home. This may last a few daysand pass off and 
he will go all right perhaps for a month, when it returns, 
oftentimes suddenly when driving. The foot in this early 
stage is usually cool, there is no pointing to rest it, the shoe is 
worn evenly, but close observation will notice that he puts 
that foot down more lightly than the other; this is more 
noticeable when trotting slowly on a floor, when the sore foot 
will make less noise than the sound one. When standing he 
will raise the weight partly off that foot by contracting the 
muscles of the shoulder and arm and slightly straightening 
the pastern. As the disease develops this will be more 
marked, the heels may feel warmer than normal, the foot grows 
smaller from month to month, the soreness is more marked 
when starting out, but will usually disappear after going a 
couple of blocks, and will be still more so when starting after 
standing for half an hour. He will now wear the shoe more 
at the toes and will occasionally stumble. At first no tender- 
ness will be perceptible under percussion by the hammer, but 
as the above condition develops there will be increasing 
sensitiveness from week to week. To draw out an expression 
of pain rap quite heavily on the frog with a hammer of medium 
weight. When these symptoms are sufficiently developed to 
render the diagnosis certain, it is incurable or nearly so. 
Blistering the coronet, removing the shoes and giving a long 
rest at pasture will temporarily relieve it, but when brought 
in and put to work again he will soon go lame the same as 
before, gradually at first but constantly growing worse. We 
try tips, or pads giving frog pressure; he goes worse on them 
than on plain shoes, but raising the heels will give relief. 

On account of unsatisfactory results from other kinds of 
treatment we recommend the low operation of neurotomy. 
The earlier it is resorted to the better. It may be done stand- 
ing by giving the horse a moderate dose of chloral, applying 
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the twitch to his nose and flexing the leg across a chair, or 
lay him ona table, or cast him, apply tourniquet to the fore 
arm to prevent hemorrhage, make an incision just below the 
fetlock on the edge of the tendon, three-fourths of an inch 
long, take up the posterior digital nerve and excise an inch of 
it. Repeat the operation on the other side of the leg. Dress 
the wounds with an antiseptic lotion, bandage the leg to main- 
tain the lips of the wounds in apposition and keep the bandage 
wet with the lotion till healing has taken place, which will 
usually occur by first intention. Leave the shoe on for a 
couple of weeks, then it may be removed and let him run 
out for a month, or shoe him with a light plain shoe, lettin 
the heels down into their natural position. ) ° 
. These cases will go sound immediately after the opera- 
ation, but may go lame again after a week or two from slight 
inflammation in the cut end of the nerve; this will disappear 
after a few days, also the heat in the heels, and the horse will 
go all right and do both fast and draught work satisfactoril 
with no unfavorable results. The high operation cannot nd 
too Strongly condemned, except in case of incurable ring- 
bone, for it deprives the foot of its nerve power, which 
leads on to degeneration, swelling, thrombosis, ania and 
death. The improvement in the foot after the.low operation 
in my opinion is due to the removal of the sensation. This 
removes irritability, the parts return to their normal functions 
and the health of the tissues is largely restored. Cocaine in 
a three per cent. solution may be resorted to before the oper- 
ation, by injecting a little over the nerve to prove the diagnosis 
and at the time of the operation to deaden the sensibility. 


» 


UNIFORM STANDARD OF VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
By Dr. W. H. Penpry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(A paper read before the Long Island Veterinary Society). 


In selecting a subject for your consideration this evening, 
may possibly disappoint some of those who have a more 
practical turn of mind, yet the question submitted I consider 
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one of the most vital to the profession and deserving your full 


and most serious attention. 


Some few years ago I tried, in a rough way, to bring about 
a discussion on veterinary education, but very imperfectly 
succeeded, for what reason I do not know. Perhaps it was that 
comments might have added a further blur to the poor opin- 
ion that many have of some graduates, whose very diversity 
of knowledge lends color to the impression that the common 
educational ability has a remarkably wide range. Why this 
condition of affairs? Why this silent taunt at so noble and so 
scientific a profession, whose field of usefulness and work has 
such an immense range, is hard to conceive. Doubtless the 
vast difference between an ordinary veterinary surgeon and 
an educated veterinarian is as yet beyond the comprehension 
of the general public. Asa rule the one’s usefulness is limi- 
ted to his particular line; the other knows no bounds in the 
field of his profession, whose extensiveness lies beyond the 
imagination of an ordinary mind and can only be conceived by 
an ideal realization or a scientifically educated person. 

How often do those who are loyal to their profession be- 
come disgruntled with their own knowledge and absolutely 
disgusted with that displayed by others! Do not imagine 
that I here intend to start out on a crusade against the differ- 
ent schools of this or any other country, in contending that 
this one or that one has turned loose those who have helped 
to germinate such an idea as the foregoing, yet 1 cannot re- 
frain from saying generally that therein may le some of the 
cause; still 1 consider there is a more direct cause, in that I 
believe that the existence of so many veterinary schools—and 
how many have sprung up within the last ten or fifteen years, 
either as an appendage to other institutions or even veteri- 
nary colleges dependent upon their speculative results,—has 
created a dangerous competition, and so much has this been 
the case that in many instances there has sprung up such 
rivalry that that very spirit if left alone, to run its own natur- 
al course, which lies so close to the crater that the slightest 
volcanic eruption might bring down such a shower of public 
contempt that the profession would be buried mare deeply 
than Pompeii. 
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As I have stated, I do not wish to assail any particular 
school, but simply desire to deal with the question in a gen- 
eral way, yet it cannot be denied where one offers to produce 
graduates for a less fee and in less time; the latter being often 
of greater moment to the interested party than the actual 
cash paid down. There must be some difference in that 
which is tendered for a consideration, not but what ] am per- 
fectly willing to admit that there are exceptions even to this 
rule, as some seem more adapted to their calling, coupled with 
a desire to increase their knowledge at every opportunity ; but 
this I claim is the exception and | am sure that a large major- 
ity of young graduates will answer—perhaps in silence—a 
conscious enquiry, is his knowledge consistent with a truly 
educated veterinarian? in the negative, yet so many are satis- 
fied if after leaving school they can, under the shelter of a 
diploma, treat a punctured wound of the foot, a case of colic, 
or even diagnose a case of lameness, and there ends their am- 
bition. Are such men true representatives of a profession 
that can be made one of the most scientific under the sun? 
Surely there must be times when such men feel within them- 
selves and realize their inefficiency. 

The writer is free to admit that many times he has exclaim- 
ed to himself that he did not know a thing, the last word 
being preceded by an emphasis that was somewhat unparlia- 
mentary, yet he isa reader and more or less studiously in- 
clined. This is said with no reflection on his Alma Mater, 
for whom he has the most profound regard, but I do say 
without any hesitancy that the course as generally given in 
the colleges of the present day is not on a par with the im- 
portance of the profession. This is bad enough, but even this 
wrong is lost in insignificance when compared with a greater 
one—the desire to turn out large classes. When I speak so 
reflectingly I am not unmindful of the fact that in no country 
has the veterinary profession made greater strides than.in the 
United States during the last twenty-five years, yet our suc- 
cess must not submerge our judgment when certain reforma- 
tion is called for by reason of circumstances that might be 
attributed to such advancement, and which is born of a desire 
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to too quickly show results in too shortatime. I realize that 
these views may be considered selfish by those who have 
limited means and time, who doubtless are making great sacri- 
fices to join our profession with the determination to do it 
honor; such condition of affairs, brought about by such cir- 
cumstances, finds no keener sympathizer than the writer and 
it is to such men that I would do honor by protecting the 
profession they have chosen by raising them and it toa higher 
plane. How is this to be done? My answer is, by having a 
uniform standard of education; and how shall that be accom- 
plished? For a solution of that problem let me refer you to 
the proceedings of the United States Veterinary Medical 
Association recently held in Chicago. Not that the idea of a 
National Board of Veterinary Examiners was conceived 
there, it having been written upon and talked about years ago, 
but that it received its first serious consideration at the hands 
of a large representative body of veterinarians, and it is 
seriously hoped that the fruits of such conception will quickly 
come to light, and produce a healthier state of affairs. 

Now comes the difficult part of the problem. What 
authority shall create that Board, and how great shall be its 
power? Ifthe plan were only to be carried out in one State 
it would be much easier, but it would avail nothing if the 
movement was not a national one. The idea of having exam- 
iners appointed by the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington is undoubtedly a good one, yet I have no doubt that 
some will be afraid of politics creeping in, but safeguards 
could be easily thrown around such a Board by adopting the 
same plan that is employed in the formation of the Board of 
Elections ; so far so good, but how about the conflict of State 
authority? Certain colleges in certain States have been in- 
vested by charter or otherwise with authority to grant diplo- 
mas and to create a National Board of Examiners, who alone 
shall have that authority, would conflict with State laws, yet 
if they cannot be deprived of this power I see no reason why 
a National Board of Examiners cannot be created to be 
known as the Veterinary College of America, whose function- 
alone shall be to grant diplomas to such graduates of the dif- 
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ferent colleges who shall pass a post examination before them, 
the value of which would be so established that all others 
would soon become professionally obliviated. 

No time should be lost in haying a bill introduced in Con- 
gress creating such a body and investing them with authority 
to hold examinations twice a year, say one in Chicago for 
Western schools and in Washington for those in the East. I 
think such a bill would receive little or no opposition provi- 
ding it did not directly deprive schools of the graduating 
power already invested in them. 

The value of the profession to the nation has too recently 
been demonstrated not to receive the support of the govern- 
ment when it can be positiveiy asserted that the success 
or non-success of the cattle industries of this vast country 
depend very largely upon the proficiency of its veterinarians, 
saying nothing about the relationship of the profession to 
public health in regard to the consumption of meat and milk. 

I have not had the time to give this subject that it so just- 
ly claims, but short as this paper is and crude as the ideas 
and comments are I trust they will be the means of starting a 
discussion that may lead to something tangible. 


THE RELATIONSHIP EXISTING BETWEEN HUMAN AND 
BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS, 
By Pror. E. F. Brusu, M.D, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
(A paper read before the New York Academy of Medicine, April 18, 1889). 


A strangely interesting phase of the study of phthisis is 
that presented by the disease in living beings. In the human 
race the afflicted are generally the most attractive members 
of society. Scrofulous females are usually among the most 
beautiful people we meet, with their transparent complexion 
and large, languid eyes, while the scrofulous males are either 
intensely intellectual or correspondingly erotic. The same 
rule holds good in the bovine race; the small inbred tuber- 
cular Jersey is in appearance the most attractive of any of the 
cow tribe, while even the common scrub cow that is tuber- 
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cular has a certain beauty that distinguishes her from her 
more robust sisters. 

I know a famous animal painter who will always uncon- 
sciously select from a herd of cows the scrofylous one for his 
study whenever he makes a study of a single animal from 
a herd. 

This is not the only strange feature of the disease. No 
one seems to be afraid of it. For years men of undoubted 
scientific ability have been ‘proclaiming to the world the still 
hardly recognized fact that bacillary phthisis is contagious, 
but the human family take little heed. Furthermore, the in- 
dividual, sorely afflicted, beyond human aid and shortly to 
die, is not convinced of the fact, but, with the same strange 
fatality that surrounds the disease in all its phases, the con- 
sumptive is still hopeful and imagines he is getting better even 
while he is dying. ' 

This insidious and delusive disease is not the result of civ- 
ilization, as many suppose. Barbarous and uncivilized races 
are afflicted as severely as many of the most advanced civil- 
ized races. 

Neither geographical position nor climatic conditions are 
a factor in the distribution of pulmonary phthisis, notwith- 
standing that our best workers in the study of the disease at- 
tempt ait times to account for its prevalence in certain locali- 
ties by reason of temperature or other climatic conditions. 
Nevertheless, every known part of the globe, with a few iso- 
lated areas excluded, is a habitat of the disease. 

After several years of close study of the affection, and con- 
sulting all accessible statistics and the habits of the people 
where the disease prevails, the only constant associated factor 
is found, in my opinion, in the inbred bovine species, without 
any regard to the social position of a community, its geo- 
graphical habitation, terrestrial or atmospheric condition. If 
a community is closely associated with inbred dairy cattle, 
tuberculosis prevails. 

This position which I take is susceptible of strong proof. 
In establishing my proof I will first draw your attention to 
some barbarous races of Africa. Speaking of the natives of 
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South Africa, P. L. Simmonds, in his book on “ Animal Pro- 
ducts,” says: 

“This people delight in horned cattle of the bovine 
species ;” ‘the natives are great milk drinkers ;” “ these bar- 
barous people suck the blood from the jugular vein of the 
living bullock,” and also “churn together blood and milk for 
a drink.” 

Professor Low, in his “ History of the Ox,” tells us: “In 
the vast regions of Southern Africa, peopled by tribes of war- 
riors and herdsmen, cattle abound and multiply, and form the 
wealth of little communities. The Hottentots, while yet they 
had a country they could call their own, were rich in this kind 
of possession.” 

In Hirsch’s book on the “ Geographical Distribution of 
Phthisis,” we find the following: ‘ In Cape Colony phthisis 
is oftenest met with among the Hottentots inhabiting the 
plains near the coast.” 

In proof of the fact that these African cattle are inbred, 
we have the writings of Anderson, quoted by Darwin, as 
follows: 

‘The Damaras take great delight in having whole droves 
of cattle of the same color, and take great pride in their oxen 
in proportion to the size of their horns. The Namaquas have 
a perfect mania for a uniform team, and almost all the people 
of southern Africa value their cattle next to their women, and 
take great pride in possessing animals that look high-bred.” 
Darwin, from whose “ Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion” we take this quotation, adds in his own words: “As 
numerous breeds are generally found only in long-civilized 
countries, tt may be well to show that in some countries in- 
habited by barbarous races, who are frequently at war with 
each other, and therefore have little free communication, sev- 
eral distinct breeds of cattle now exist, or formerly existed, 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Lignat observed, in 1720, three 
kinds ; at the present day (1868) various travelers have noticed 
the difference of the breeds in southern Africa. Sir Andrew: 
Smith several years ago remarked to me that the cattle pos- 
sessed by the different tribes of Kaffirs, though living near 
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each other under the same latitude and in the same kind of 
country, yet differed, and he expressed much surprise at 
the fact.” * 

These facts relating to the cattle-breeding propensities of 
the negroes account for the statements of Daniell, that 
“phthisis is widely prevalent and very malignant among the 
negroes of the west coast of Africa.” Inthe interior plateaus 
of southern Africa phthisis, however, hardly ever occurs. 
This immunity can be accounted for by the presence of the 
tsetse fly. This fly inhabits well-defined regions in central 
Africa, and where it exists cattle, horses and dogs cannot 
live. 

Let us now take the civilized inhabitants of a colder clime, 
and we find that in Denmark, one of the noted dairy coun- 
tries, there are 1,470,078 cows to 2,033,959 inhabitants, or one 
cow to 1 5-14 inhabitant. The mortality from phthisis in that 
country ranges from three in a thousand to 2.1 in a thousand. 
Now Iceland, an island belonging to the King of Denmark, 
where the climatic conditions are nearly the same, has 20,000 
cows to 80,000 inhabitants. There are no definite statistics 
about this, but taking the most trustworthy accounts of the 
island as a guide, this is about the condition of affairs. The 
people of Denmark are well-to-do, and can use for themselves 
more of their dairy productions, while the poor Icelander 
pays his rent with his dairy product. With the exception of 
milk, the Icelander uses very little from his herd for food. 
In several accounts of travelers in that country, giving a de- 
scription of the entertainment extended to them, I never find 
beef in a single instance, while in the winter nearly all the 
milk used is obtained from the sheep. Owing to the short 
hay crops, the cows are fed in winter on dried fish, and con- 
sequently the cattle will not give milk on the same low diet as 
the sheep do. With all these modifying influences, and only 


* Guiol says that consumption is not uncommon among the colored race, 
-particularly the Kaffirs. Guiol, ‘‘ Archives Gen. de Medecine,” November, 


1882, p. 329. 
+ Wallace, ‘‘ The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 1876. Vol. i, 


p- 945. 
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one cow to four individuals, the rarity of phthisis in the island 
can be accounted for, if my theory is correct. That the dis- 
ease is rare we know from the writings of Schleisner, who 
says: ‘‘ According to the unanimous testimony of practition- 
ers on the island, consumption does indeed occur there, al- 
though remarkably seldom. In my own practice I have most 
carefully examined every patient who complained of even the 
slightest trouble in the chest, and out of three hundred and 
twenty-seven persons suffering from chronic diseases of the 
organs of respiration, I found only three with phthisis.” 

Evans says that “this statement is borne out by the more 
recent writings on the state of health in Iceland by Leared, 
Hjaltlin, and Finsen. It would appear that it is not with any 
national peculiarity that we have here to do, from the fact 
that Icelanders who migrate to Denmark fall into consump- 
tion not infrequently’.’ * 

Now let us look into the affairs of a little island in the 
Atlantic Ocean as they existed sixty-eight years ago. It will 
be remembered that in my former paper on this subject I 
made the statement that asses and goats were not tubercu- 
lous animals. The following is quoted from “ A Description 
of the Island of Saint Michael,” by John W. Webster, M.D., 
1821: “Every family in Saint Michael has one or more 
asses, which are the principal beasts of burden in common 
use, subsisting on the coarsest kind of food; the females 
afford considerable milk, which is sold to sick persons. Al- 
though the island is so well stocked with black cattle, sheep 
and goats as to allow considerable exportation, few of these 
belong to the peasantry. Cows are mostly attached to the 
estates, and the peasant who hires a farm, in addition to a 
certain quantity of work to be performed for his landlord, is 
required to take charge of these, and convey the milk, butter 
and cheese to town, where they are sold for the benefit of the 
morgado, and the poor peasant receives no other recompense 
for his trouble than some slight abatement in his rent. The 


* Hirsch, ‘‘ Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology,” 1886, 
Vol. p. 177. 
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milk is carried to town : in prey on n the backs of asses, but, 
from the agitation it undergoes, on its arrival most of the 
families in the city prefer using the milk of the goats, herds 
of which are kept in the vicinity, and daily driven into town 
and milked at the door of the customers.” Dr. Webster adds : 
“Although the climate of St. Michael cannot be safely rec- 
ommended to a consumptive patient, it is, nevertheless, rare 
to see the disease ina native.” 

Dr. Webster would not have been astonished at this con- 
dition of affairs had he realized the truth that phthisis is a 
disease acquired from the bovine race, for it is a fact that the 
only people on the face of the globe who enjoy an absolute 
immunity from phthisis are those who are not in possession 
of the domestic cow. Take, for instance, the Kirghiz on the 
steppes of Russia; these people consume large quantities of 
mare’s milk and eat the flesh of horses and sheep, but they 
have no cows. According to Dr. Neftel and other authority, 
a case of phthisis among these people was never known. * 

Likewise, the Esquimaux also enjoy immunity, because 
they have domesticated the reindeer, not the cow. 

But this allusion to the Esquimaux does not apply to those 
who inhabit Greenland and that part of the Danish dominions 
in the Arctic region. There are Esquimaux that know not 
the cow, and there are Esquimaux who have domesticated 
the cow. So there are authorities that state that the Esqui- 
maux are exempt from phthisis, and other authorities equally 
as positively state that “consumption is common” + among 
them. Thus, in the Government list of mortality for the 
Province of Julianshaab, “ forty-six persons died (out of a pop- 
ulation of 4,115 Esquimaux and mixed breeds) of diseases of 
the chest, which include phthisis, pneumonia, bronchitis, 
pleuritis, etc.” 

This prevalence of tuberculosis is perfectly explained by 
the facts given in Dr. Hayes’ book, “ The Land of Desola- 
tion.” § He writes in his visitto Julianshaab: “ Around the 


* Maydell, quoted by Williams. 
t Wi et Influence of Climate in Pulmonary Consumption,” p. 17. 
t 

§ Dr. 7 al ‘*Land of Desolation,” p. 36. 
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lake were extensive pasture grounds, upon which were brows- 
ing a herd of cows. . . . At this I was not a little sur- 
prised, for although I knew that in former times cattle had 
been reared here in great numbers, I had received the im- 
pression that at the present time they would not thrive. Mr. 
Arthur informed me there was no difficulty in raising them, 
except the very important one of forage for the winter, for at 
Julianshaab the grass never grows high enough for hay ; fur- 
ther up the fjord, however, it is abundant. But since the hay 
must all be brought in boats, it was both a tedious and ex- 
pensive operation to gather it. Yet he managed to keep three 
cows, the Governor had ‘an equal number, the doctor had 
two, others had each one; and, indeed, all the well-to-do peo- 
ple in the village—Danes, half-breeds and the better class of 
Greenlanders—had a daily supply of milk the year round.” 
Therefore, according to this testimony, the average of dairy 
cattle in this community is higher than in many better known 
localities, and the prevalence of phthisis is not at all surprising. 

Now let us look at a-locality which once enjoyed immu- 
nity but is now notoriously a place of consumption. Wallace 
in his work on “ The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
tells us that Australia was the poorest zoological region on 
the globe. A story is told by Simmonds as follows, which 
illustrates the scarcity of animals in this region: “ Mr. Old- 
field, who has seen so much of the aborigines of Australia, 
informs me that they are all very glad to get a dog, and sev- 
eral instances have been known of the father killing his own 
infant in order that the mother might suckle the much-prized 
puppy.” .The only animals that existed in this island before 
its invasion by Europeans were, according to Wallace, a few 
marsupials. Previous to 1788 no ruminants existed in Aus- 
tralia. In that year 1,030 convicts and sailors landed ; 
they had with them as public stock one bull, four cows, 
one calf, one stallion, three mares, and three colts. In 1790 
provisions gave out, and they were obliged to kill all the live 
stock they possessed. In 1796 two bulls and three calves of 
the Cape of Good Hope breed were introduced, but they 
escaped and fled into the interior, where they were lost for 
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several years. During this year several attempts were made 
to introduce European cattle, but they all died on the passage. 
In 1807 the Government had a herd of cattle in the colony, and 
cows were worth $400 apiece. In 1821 the Government be- 


coming convinced of the great advantages of Australia as a 

. ‘grazing country, emigrants were allowed a grant of from five ‘ 

4 hundred to two thousand acres of grazing land, and rations ' 

a from the king’s stores were also allowed to each settler; a “ 

4 certain number of convict servants were likewise apportioned ¢ 

4 to them. They were also allowed a certain number of cattle d 
from the Government herd, and a loan of money to be repaid c 

in seven years. This was the beginning of the cattle raising a 

in Australia. It proved so successful that in 1826 the Austra- b 

i lian Agricultural Company commenced its operations, which th 
was the origin of the “sheep and cattle mania,” and, as the tt 
9 historian puts it, “the priest forsook his altar and became a im 
4 herdsman of cattle.” A drouth, beginning in 1827 and lasting Of 
a for three years, cured the mania. But within a year alter the to 
3 drouth, cattle became so plentiful that the meat of the best 9 
4 quality was sold at a cent anda half a pound. In 1833 good st 
4 cattle could be bought for $4 or $5 a head. At the present fin 
4 time, or according to the last consular reports, there are three th: 
4 million inhabitants and eight million cattle—nearly three ani- Di 
; mals to each individual. This great increase will be seen by pla 
the foregoing to have taken place within sixty years. Austra- lan 
lia enjoyed a reputation for immunity from consumption and Gi 
the favorable influence of its climate on the course of the mal- eri. 
a ady, but, as Hirsch says, “this has of late been shown to be a offi 
mistake. In Victoria,” he continues, ‘“ where the disease, it is mal 
hes true, has been a good deal more common only in recent years, ine 
4 the mortality from phthisis in 1866 was 6 per cent. of the loci 
x mortality from all causes, while in Melbourne itself the death 
S&S rate rose between 1865 and 1869 from 2.22 to 2.52 toa thousand oe 
of the population. In New Zealand phthisis has made fright- trib 


ful ravages among the Maoris, and has been one of the chief 
causes of the gradual extinction of that race.” In my opinion, 
the death-rate from phthisis will keep on increasing in that 
locality if the breeding of cattle is not properly regulated by 
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law. We know from other historical facts that cattle can be 
raised without this great danger, because Hirsch and others 
tell us that in the Hebrides,* the Highlands of Scotland, and 
North Wales consumption is remarkably rare. The rarity of 
the disease in these localities is accounted for by Darwin’s 
observations while he was studying the conditions of cattle . 
under domestication. He says:. “so with the mountain cattle 
of North Wales and the Hebrides it has been found that they 
could not withstand being crossed with the larger and more 
delicate lowland breeds. Our zmproved heavy breeds of cattle 
could not have been formed on mountainous pastures.” Now, 
any one who has paid much attention to the history of cattle 
breeding knows that the improved races, as we understand 
them, are the result of the closest inbreeding. The rarity of 
the disease in mountainous countries also explains the follow- 
ing quotation from Hirsch: “ Few countries of Europe enjoy, 
on the whole, so favorable conditions as Switzerland in respect 
to the infrequency of consumption, the figures for the entire 
country, according to Muller, being 1.86 in a thousand. In 
studying, however, the statistics of the different cantons, we 
find the mortality ranging from 3.57 to only 0.81. We know 
that there are localities in this mountainous country where 
Darwin’s observations respecting mountain breeds would ex- 
plain this condition of facts. The number of cattle in Switzer- 
land is 1,210,849, and the population 2,906,750, or one animal 
to 225 inhabitants. Of course, too, there are regions of Switz- 
erland where only the goat can range. We find from the 
official returns+ of 1866 that there were 375,482 of these ani- 
mals in that country, and we know, from the reports of travel- 
ers,f that the milk from the goat is used exclusively in some 
localities. 

Having considered the conditions of some barbarous and 
some civilized communities, let us look at the semi-civilized 
tribes of Madagascar. Both Hirsch and Evans,§ quoting 


* MacCormac, “ Brit. Med. Jour.,” 1868, ii, p. 571. 
+ Simmonds, ‘‘ Animal Products,” p. 56. 

t Prime, ‘‘ Letters from Switzerland,” p. 44. 

§ Hirsch, op. cit., vol. iii. p. 186. 
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Grenet, say that in this island consumption is as common as 
it isin any part of Europe, and rapidly fatal. We have no 
statistics of the numbers of the population or of the cattle, but 
all the writers who have visited the country speak of the enor- 
mous herds of cattle, and say that the principal diet of the 
natives is meat, milk, and rice. The principal occupation of 
the Malagasy is the raising of cattle, thousands of which are 
shipped to the other islands in the Indian Ocean. In fact, the 
Island of Mauritius, with its mixed inhabitants, depend entirely 
on Madagascar for its meat supply. The Rev. William Ellis, 
describing his trip from Tamatave on the cvast to the capital, 
a distance of about three hundred miles, tells us of the natives 
presenting him, at the end of every few miles’ journey, witha 
bullock, while the Queen herself, as a token of friendship, pre- 
sented him with eleven. He also adds that the natives never 
skin their animals, but cut them up and eat the hide as well 


as the meat. 


(To be continued). 
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‘‘Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By 

recording his observations he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and as- 
sists by his facts in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.” —Vx8T- 
ERINARY REOORD. 


EMBOLISM. 
By C. H. Peasopy, D.V.S., Providence, R. I. 


As we see so few cases of embolism reported and so little 
written about it, I report a case which has come within my 
practice, thinking it might be of some interest to your readers. 

The subject was a sorrel mare, about fifteen hands high, 
twelve years old, had been used for track purposes and was 
quite a roader, having been driven hard and for long distances. 

This is her history as I have it from the owner: The mare 
began to lag in her driving three years ago and over, and trip 
in her nigh hind leg; he did not pay much attention to it, al- 
though she always became lame on long drives. He was 
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advised to blister her, which he did on her hocks, and then he 
bred her and let her run till the colt was five months old. 

He then took her home in August, ’89, and she drove all 
right until he gave her a hard drive, which brought back her 
lameness. She got her leg through a hole in the stall about 
two years ago. This is the history as the owner gave it tome 
last August. 

On August 5th, 1890, I was called to go and see this mare, 
as she was having an attack of lung fever, and to come as soon 
as I could,as the mare was ina dying condition. After such 
a message I drove four miles in haste and found the mare 
standing in a box stall with a pulse of 60, and full, temperature 
102°, respiration 16. I could not find any lung trouble, still the 
visible mucus membranes were injected and I put her asI may 


’ say under expectant treatment, z.e. either to die or get better 


by the next day. 

On August 6th her temperature was ggie, pulse 48, full, 
respiration 12. On the 7th the owner was anxious for me to 
see her again; the symptoms were the same, and it was on 
this visit I got the history of the case. I also had the mare 
trotted by the halter and she showed no signs of lameness. 
I noticed an atrophy of the muscles both sides of the croup 
and thigh, and asked how long they had been so; the owner 
said they had been growing small for some time, but on close 
inquiry he said it had been so for over a year. 

The next account | had of the animal was in September. 
The owner drove her about twenty miles and before he got 
her home she became lame and had an attack of colic; when 
she got to the stable she had another attack of colic, and I 
was sent for! On my arrival I found the mare standing up 
and in no pain, but she would lift her hind legs, first one and 
then the other, and put them down again without a stamp or 
striking at the belly or looking around, but just lift them with 
a little shake and put them down. There was only a boy at 
the stable when I went there, so I didn’t get the full history 
till afterwards. At the time of my arrival the temperature 
Was 101°, pulse 60 and full, respiration 16. The animal was 
eating hay and was dried off; it was about forty-five minutes 
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after she got back to the stable before I saw her, and | noticed 
in feeling of her hind legs that they were cold, and I told the 
boy to apply bandages. By this time the owner had arrived 
and I told him that I thought the horse had arterial trouble, 
that I would come some day when he wished and would see 
her driven. On Oct. 29th I was again called to see the mare; 
she was in the stable and had not been driven for two days; 
pulse 48, temperature gg, respiration 10. The mare was har- 
nessed and the owner and myself rode. She was not lame on 
starting, but after we had gone aneighth of a mile she became 
lame. We drove about two miles and | thought she would 
fall before we could get her back to the stable. When we did 
get back her nostrils were distended. From her head to about 


midway of the lumbar region she was covered with prespira- 


tion, so much so that it ran off her and made puddles on the 
floor. From about the middle of the lumbar region to her 
croup and hind legs, and between her thighs, and under the 
flanks, it was perfectly dry and she would lift as before, first 
one hind leg and then the other. When the harness was re- 
moved I took her temperature; it was 103°, pulse go, full and 
hard, respiration 60, visible mucus membrane highly congested, 
eyes straining, hind extremities cold. 

I made a rectal examination and detected a clot about 24 
inches anterior to the bifurcation of the illiacs ; on pressure she 
evinced pain; the pulsation felt as though you were trying to 
force a large volume of water through a small hose; every 
pulsation seemed to go, Zip! Zip!! I followed the course of 
the illiacs and found the same thing. After the animal had 
been standing an hour, the temperature was I01°, pulse 58, 
respiration 16. I diagnosed embolism and advised the de- 
struction of the animal, which the owner consented to, and she 
was sent to my place to be destroyed, Oct. 29th, and an 
autopsy tobe made. The owner, however, changed his mind. 
The next day took her back and subsequently wrote me two 
letters, giving me to understand that my diagnosis might be 
erroneous, saying that she was under treatment, that she had 
a large abscess on the loins, that she was improving, etc. etc. 
and brief. On Nov. 1gth I was again called to see the mare, 
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and found her clipped from about half way over her lumbar 
region to her hocks, and she was one complete scab froma _ 
blister that had been applied. She had been rowled and 
setoned and I judged from her appearance that the abscess 
had been brought to several heads. She had lost flesh to a 
great extent. The owner, by my advice, again sent her to my 
place for destruction. When she got about three miles from 
his stable she fell down in the street, and was then loaded into 
a low-gear and in that way I received her. 

She was then placed in a loose box stall for the night and 
the next morning was trotted by the halter; after going half 
a block she could hardly move, and on Sunday, the 23rd, she 
was destroyed. 

The post-mortem showed her lungs to be somewhat emphy- 
sematous, the heart enlarged, weighing 112 pounds, intestines 
healthy and no plugging of the mesenteric or renal arteries. 
About two inches and a half anterior to the bifurcation of 
posterior aorta at the illiacs, the clot commenced and I fol- 
lowed it on both sides to below the hocks, in both internal 
and external iliacs, 


ECCENTRIC HYPERTROPHY. 
By B. Arnswortn, D.V.S., Greensburg, Ind. 


The patient was a brown mare about fifteen and one-half 
hands high, four years old, belonging to a farmer who 
used her for driving to a light buggy, usually on good roads, 

The history of the case was that for about six weeks 
previous to our seeing the patient her appetite was gradually 
failing and of hitching and driving the animal she would soon 
become fatigued and would perspire quite freely 

She was admitted to the hospital for our examination on 
July 3oth. On making an examination found her temperature 
to be 103°F. Pulse forty-eight to fifty and very irregular, 
sometimes beating from two to five regular pulsations and 
then again missing from two to three; the heart having a 
tumultuous action and the arterial wave being feeble and irre- 
sponsive, 
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Nothing abnormal was detected on percussion over the 
cardiac area and nothing on auscultation except the tumul- 

tuous action of the heart, which seemed to hang when deliver- 

ing the impulse. 

Jugular venous regurgitation was plainly visible when 
standing several feet away. 

The respirations were slightly accelerated and visible mucus 
membranes of a pale livid hue, the patient standing with the 
fore feet slightly extended, the head and ears drooping, the 
eye-lids half closed and assuming quite a drowsy appearance. 
She would seldom lay down. 

A diagnosis of heart trouble was made, but as to the exact 
trouble we would not say, but told the owner that recovery 
was very doubtful and would be slow if she recovered at all. 
But thinking there might be a possible chance of recovery, 
the owner wanted to leave her at the hospital for a few days 
at least; so administered tr. digitalis 3 ii every six hours with 
nitrate of potash in the drinking water and gave her what 
she would eat of light, easily digestible food. But at the end 
of four days, seeing not the slightest relief except temporarily 
from quietude and seeing no possible chance of recovery, we 
notified the owner that he might just as well take the mare 
home, as we could do nothing for her, and telling him when she 
died to lct us know and we would hold post-mortem, thinking 
we would get to do so in four or five days or a week at the 
longest. But to our surprise she lived till six p.m. Dec. 17th, 
and on holding post-mortem the following day at ten A.M. 
found the pericardium uniformly thickened and of a light 
gray color. The pericardial sac contained a pint and a half 
of a light straw-colored serous fluid; the cavities of the heart 
also contained almosta pint of a light yellow looking mass 
and when squeezing it in the hands it almost disappeared in 

the form of aserous fluid. The hypertrophy of the ventricles 
exceeded that of the auricles in proportion to their size. No 
other lesions were found. On weighing the heart it was 
found to weigh the enormous weight of twelve and one-half 
pounds, which is the largest | ever saw during my limited 


experience in veterinary practice. 
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TUBERCULOSIS—A MODE OF TREATMENT AND OF INOCULATION. 
By Messrs. J. GRaNoner and H. Martin. 

A sealed envelope, laid before the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris by the authors on the toth of November, 1889, con- 
veyed a statement of the discovery and test of a mode of 
treatment which had proved successful in arresting for a 
long time the development of experimental tuberculosis in 
rabbits. 

The publicity given to the treatment discovered by Dr. 
R. Koch, by which a similar result had been obtained in 
guinea pigs, has made it necessary for the French investiga- 
tors to make their researches public sooner than they had an- 
ticipated or intended. 

The rabbit was selected for their experiments, and the in- 
tra-venous injection as the method of inoculation, as being the 
surest mode of obtaining with certainty a tuberculosis which 
produces death within a short and comparatively uniform 
period, with constant characteristic lesions in the liver, spleen 
and lungs, and which is refractory to any local treatment. 
Tuberculosis, when thus developed, proving uniformly fatal, 
a solid basis was thus secured for an accurate determination 
of the results, whether positive or negative, of the treatment 
which might be adopted for the purpose of producing a re- 
fractory condition in the patient, or of effecting a cure after 
the administration of the infection. 


Ist.— Treatment of experimental tuberculosis after infection: 

All the experiments were conducted upon an invariable 
and uniform plan, the rabbits treated, or witnesses, being in- 
oculated together in the vein of the ear, with the same quan- 
tity of a virulent culture, diluted in a little sterilized water. 
The weight of the animal was taken every day, and served as 
a guide in the application of the treatment. During the last 
two years 42 rabbits were experimented upon, 27 treated and 
15 as witnesses, in various series. The results obtained, gen. 
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erally considered, were similar to those of the following series, 
in which the treatment proved efficacious in all the rabbits 
treated. 

December 31, 1889, seven rabbits were inoculated in the 
vein of the ear with the same quantity of a very virulent cul- 
ture. The witness rabbit died 23 days after the inoculation, 
5 of the treated rabbits lived 126, 176, 176, 184 and 189 days 
respectively, and the sixth rabbit was living 229 days after 
the inoculation. The result of the post-mortem of the dead 
was almost negative. The spleen was small, and the liver 
seemed healthy and without bacillus. But the portal peri- 
lobular spaces contained some embryonic cells, marks of a 
tuberculous process in the way of recovery. 


2a.—Inoculation against experimental tuberculosis. 


Viruses were prepared, graded to such a degree that even 
the point of loss of virulency could no longer be detected. 
This scale, however, has nothing in it of a mathematical char- 
acter, although it is as capable of being utilized as are those 
of the dried spinal cords in the Pasteur treatment of rabies. 

Virus No. 1, which is the strongest of the series, is fatal 
when administered to the rabbit by intra-venous injection, in 
from fifteen days to a month. Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 
and 10 are successively weaker. Cultures from viruses 10 to 
7 inclusive do not increase in strength, and produce no ef- 
fects on rabbits. Viruses Nos. 2 and 3 are fatal, but take 
effect at various periods of time, according to the resistance 
of the animal. The effect is, of course, similar with viruses 
4,5 and 6. One of the first experiments dates back to August 
27th, 1887, on which day five rabbits received, in the vein of 
the ear, half of a Pravoz syringe each of No. 6,a very weak 
culture. September 3d the same rabbits received virus No. 
3, and on the 12th of the same month a second dose of the 
same virus; September 26th virus No. 2, and on October 
15, virus No. 1; three other rabbits being on the last date in- 
oculated as witnesses, and dying respectively on the 28th of 
October and the 2d and 5th of November, with all the char- 
acteristic and authentic lesions of experimental tuberculosis, 
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to wit, enormous spleen, colored liver and lungs filled with 
tuberculous granulations. Three others of those inoculated 
also died with similar lesions. The other two resisted, one 
until December 17th, the other until January 7th, 1890. Both 
of these had very slight tuberculous lesions. Some little 
benefit being thus realized by these first experiments, notwith- 
standing the insufficiency of the inoculation, which consisted 
only of the weakened cultures of viruses 6, 3, 3 and 2 before 
the very virulent inoculation, a new series was made with an 
increase in the number of inoculation cultures, stopping with 
virus No. 2. Good results were thus obtained, especially in 
a series of nine inoculated and two witness rabbits; five of 
those inoculated on the 25th of January with a culture of 
virus No. 2, being still alive seven months later. 

But when stopping with virus No. 2, the witnesses did not 
all die at the same time, and the immunity secured seemed 
less obvious. Ina last series then, 11 rabbits received from 
January 30th to March 25th, cultures of viruses Nos. 6, 5, 4, 
3 and 2, and on the roth of April these 11 rabbits were inocu- 
lated with virus No. 1, two witnesses also receiving the same. 
These two died on the 3d and roth of May, or 23 and 30 days 
after the injection. The 11 inoculated resisted longer; two 
died on the 16th and 26th of June; two on the 7th and 29th 
of July ; four on the 4th, 7th and oth of August, and three 
were still living four months after receiving the most virulent 
inoculation. 

Conclusion.—The result established, frs¢,a prolonged re- 
sistance in rabbits to the most rapid and most certain experi- 
mental tuberculosis; and again, second, an immunity in re- 
spect to the same disease, the duration of which yet remains 
to be determined. 

The results obtained by Dr. R. Koch on guinea pigs were 
probably obtained by different methods and processes, at least 
so far as the inoculation is concerned, and so long as no allu- 
sion is made to it in his published announcement, we are jus- 
tified in hoping that there will some day be a diversity of 
methods known for the treatment of tuberculous bacillus,— 
Academic des Sciences. 
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VAGINAL HYSTEROTOMY. 
By Mr. RepiQvet. 


A pregnant cow, fifteen days late in her delivery, was taken 
very sick. She was lying down and had become very weak 
from the efforts she had been making. Upon vaginal explora- 
tion, a crepitation indicative of a non-united fracture was re- 
vealed and the os uteri was discovered to be hard and tightly 
closed, admitting the introduction of one finger into the cavity 
only with great difficulty. The obstacle to the dilatation con- 
sisted in the presence of a series of fibrous rings of the mucous 
membrane which remained inextensible. Three incisions 
were made witha guarded bistoury, upon the vaginal portion 
of the neck, dividing only the thickness of the mucous mem- 
brane, and carefully avoiding injury to the muscular coat. 
This division was repeated three times and at each time the 
stricture of the neck yielded to pressure to such an extent that 
towards the end both fists were introduced into the womb. 
The calf was removed alive. But little blood was lost during 
the operation, and the cow recovered in a few days. 

Conclusion.—This operation is certainly indicated in many 
cases of stricture of the os and is not attended with the 
degree of danger sometimes apprehended.—Progres Veter- 


qmatre. 


UTERO-VAGINAL CYST IN A COW. 
By Mr. J. Prissor. 


As acow was about to be milked a large tumor was ob- 
served to be protruding through the vulva, which obliged her 
to carry her tail sidewise. When called to see her the author 
found himself called upon to determine whether he had to 
deal with a prolapsus of the bladder, or with a soft liquid 
tumor or cyst. Notwithstanding the violent resistance of the 
animal, and the difficulty of exploration, the course of the 
urethra was easily traced, and it was found to occupy its nor- 
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mal position. The diagnosis was therefore evidently that of 
acystic tumor. A free incision emptied the whole sac and 
its mass was secured at its base with an elastic ligature, the 
amputation of the rest of the envelopes completing the opera- 
tion. The stump of ths tumor sloughed away in time, though 
slowly, and after three weeks the animal was in proper health. 
—Tlbid. 


INTESTINAL WORMS IN YOUNG CALVES. 
By Mr. Guitrarp. 


The following is the treatment recommended by the author. 
He says: “In the evening, a few hours after a meal, I give to 
the calf from eight to twelve grammes (two to three drachms) 
of empyreumatic oil, mixed with a mucilaginous emulsion, 
and ten hours after, or the next morning, a purgative of sul- 
phate of soda. Large masses of ascarides are then passed dur- 
ing the day.”—Jbzd. 


VOMITING IN THE HORSE. 


By Mr. C. Caretre. 


Notwithstanding the generally known fact that the act of 
vomiting in the horse is usually an indication of fatal termina- 
tion, there are cases on record of the recovery of solipeds after 
this disturbance, and this case of Mr. Carette is now to be 
added to the list. The patient was found one day covered 
with perspiration, the face contracted, the eye fixed and hol- 
low, the physiognomy anxious, the pulse 58 to the minute, and 
evidently suffering from violent colics. The neck was sud- 
denly and violently extended, and the animal vomited, return- 
ing through the nose and mouth the mush which he had taken 
a couple of hours before. This continued for some fifteen , 

_minutes, and the rejected matters had their typical odor. A 
drench of ether, with assafztida, peppermint and bromide po- 
tassium was administered ; friction was applied over the body, 
and half an hour after the animal was quiet and looking for 

food. The next day the same phenomenon occurred again, 
and the patient was relieved by the same treatment. Five 
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days later another attack occurred, which lasted but a few 
minutes and low diet was prescribed. Two weeks later, the 
horse having resumed his work, another slight attack of nausea 
occurred, and fifteen days after a repetition of the same symp- 
tom but no more vomiting, and he has since then enjoyed per- 
fect health. The author queries as to the cause of the trouble. 
Was it a distention of the cardia, or was it due to a special 
nervous irritation.—A xual de Belgig. 


NUMEROUS C2SOPHAGEAL POLYPI IN A COW. 
By Mr. Maver. 

According to Zundel, this is a rare affection among our 
domestic animals, and Johne mentions only one case occurring 
in the horse, with a few rare instances in ruminants, and even 
in these the neoplasts were few in number and quite small in 
size. Mr. Maur has met with a case full of interest, in a cow 
seven years old, which had been for six months suffering with 
a cough, but slight at first, but at length becoming quite 
troublesome. It was at first thought to be a symptom of 
slight bronchitis, but later an irregular swelling, visible only 
after eating, was observed in the left jugular groove. By de- 
grees the tumor became more defined, the passage of the food 
through the cesophagus became more difficult, and violent 
efforts became necessary to accomplish the act of deglutition. 
A more or less tympanic condition followed each meal, but 
this usually subsided after half an hour with frequent and noisy 
eructations. Regurgitation was quite easy, but rumination, 
irregular at first, soon ceased completely. With the exception 
of the cough, the respiratory function was about normal. 
After an interval the tumor became more prominent, increasing 
during meals, but subsequently diminishing. It was soft, de- 
pressible, without heat and but little painful under pressure, 
but it was immovable and irreducible. An cesophageal jabot 
was suspected and as after some time the cow began to lose 
flesh, she was destroyed. At the post-mortem, the cesophagus 
was found to be the seat of numerous growths which, accord- 
ing to Professor Gratia, who examined them, proved to be of 
a papillomatous nature.—/did. 
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OINTMENT OF BI-IODINE OF MERCURY IN INJECTIONS. 
By Mr. G. Jory. 


The author has for several years used this remedy in fis- 
tulous wounds, those of the withers and in arthritis, with 
marked success. He considers that though generally used as 
a vesicant, this preparation is one of the best antiseptic oint- 
ments made. One part of the mercurial salt, with eight of 
vaseline, with the addition of a sufficient quantity of oil to 
make the mixture of a syrupy consistency, makes a preparation 
which prevents the formation of pus upon solutions of conti- 
nuity of all kinds,:and materially assists in their cicatization. . 
His last case, the fiftieth in his experiments, was that of a mare 
which had broken her knees and had a large tumefaction of 
the joints, with an abundant escape of purulent synovia. The 
fistulous tract was cleaned three times a day with an injection 
of clear and fresh water, followed by one of a solution of 
bichlorure of mercury, 1-1000, and the dressing was com- 
pleted by one of the ointment, using careful precautions to 
prevent it from coming in contact with the skin below the in- 
jury. The tract was healed and the mare on the road to 
recovery in ten days.—Presse Veterinaire. 


SULPHATE OF ESERINE IN DOSIMETRIC DOSES. 

The third number of the Revue of Veterinary Dosimetric 
Medicine records a number of cases of intestinal disturbance, 
due to various causes, which were treated principally by the 
administration of eserine in dosimetric doses, that is in gran- 
ules of milligramme weight. In these cases the eserine was as- 
sociated with granules of chlorhydrate of morphine, or those 
of sulphate or arseniate of strychnine. Among the cases re- 
ferred to there is one of intestinal malaise, one of stomacal in- 
digestion, one of intestinal indigestion, one of slight enteritis 
and one of intestinal indigestion; one of slight enteritis and 
one of intestinal indigestion with tympanitis and stercoral 
masses. The administration of the granules was varied ac- 
cording to the case, being from one to three of eserine with 
generally two of the other drugs, repeated every half hour, 
every quarter of an hour, or even every five minutes, accord- — 
ing to the severity of the colic.—Revue Med. Dos. Veter. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND NOTICES. 


NOUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE PRATIQUE DE MEDECINE, DE CHIRUR- 
GIE ET D)'HYGIENE VETERINAIRES. (New Practical Dictionary of 
Veterinary Medicine, Surgery and Hygiene), began by H. Bouley and con- 
tinued by Professors A. Sanson, L. Trasbot and Director E. Nocard. Vol. 
XVIII. (Asselin & Houzeau). 

This true encyclopedia of veterinary science is by steady 
degrees approaching completion. The new volume, which 
we have recently received, though issued some months ago, 
fills a wide gap, and includes many subjects of interest. Sev- 
eral of the leading French veterinarians have lent their aid 
to this latest number, which, like its predecessors, forms a 
volume of nearly 600 pages. It is printed and made up 
strictly as a practical scientific work, without aspiring to the 
style and finish of an edition de luxe. The articles contained 
in this Eighteenth Volume comprehend the following sub- 
jects: Prostate, Prothesis, Tail, by Professor Cadiot; Purga- 
tives and Purgation, by Professor Kaufmann; Priapism, 
Prodomes, Prognosis, by Mr. Labat; Rachitism, by Mr. 
Leclainche ; Anatomy and Physiology of the Lungs, by Pro- 
fessor Moussu; Pyohemia, by Director Nocard; Prophy- 
laxis, Quarantine and Rabies, by Professor Peuch; Protozoa, 
Fleas and Bugs, by Professor Railliet; Precocity, Propor- 
tions, Thoroughbred, Breeds and Diet, by Professor Sanson, 
and though last, not least, Pathology of the Lungs, by Pro- 
fessor Trasbot. 


SPECIAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS OF DOMESTIC ANI- 
MALS, by Drs. Frieberger and Fréhner. Translated from the German by 
Professor Cadiot and Mr. Ries.—(Asselin & Houzeau). 


This is the first part of the most recent standard German 
work, written by the learned professors of the Munich and 
the Berlin Veterinary Schools. It treats of the diseases of 
the digestive apparatus. The entire work is to be issued in 
four parts, and when completed will form two large octavo 
volumes. The second part will cover the diseases of the uri- 
nary, genital and tegumentary apparatuses, as well as those 
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of the circulation. Diseases of the locomotory apparatus, of 
the nervous system, of the functions of respiration and of 
constitutional chronic diseases will be treated in the third 
part, and the work will be completed in the fourth part in 
treating of infectious disease and of epizootics proper. 


BLACK BEAUTY, his grooms and companions, by A. Sewell. 

We have received from President G. T. Angell a copy of 
this little book and thank him for it. It is well adapted for 
the purpose it has in view, and we think might be read and 
studied with a chance of impressing the practice of patience 
and kind treatment towards suffering animals, even by some 
of our colleagues. 


TIERARZTLICHES ARZNEIBUCH FUR STUDIERENDE AND PRAK- 
TISCHE TIERARZTE, by Dr. Carl Arnold of the Hanover School. 


A concise little work upon therapeutics and pharmacy, 
which our German and German-speaking brethren will do 
well to read and study. 


VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Christmas examinations of this college were con- 
cluded on Friday, Dec. igth, 1890. The students passed a 
rigorous examination by the examining board. The following 
is the result ; 


THE GRADUATING OLASS. 


Frank, James R...... .Strathroy, Ont. 


Hodgins, George M.........++ Ge. Lucan, Ont. 
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Simcoe, Ont. 


Wilkins, George N. N Baysville, Muskoka, Ont. 
PRIMARY EXAMINATIONS. 


Barnes, Frank, materia medica; Lewis, D., materia medica ; Sowers, John 
B., materia medica. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
CAMDEN, January 5th, 1891. 
Editor American Veterinary Review : 
DEAR StR:—Dr. Hoskins, President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the American Veterinary College, has made the 
following appointments, which please publish in the REVIEW. 


EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 


Drs. Bridges (Chairman), W. B. E. Miller, Engeman, Ogle, Labaw, Lowe 
and M. W. Drake. 


RESIDENT STATE SEORETARIES. 
W. B. Rowland, D.V.S. 


A. F. Martin, D.V.S. 
A. A. Tuttle, D.V.S. 
H. B. McDowell, D.V.S. 
District of Alex. McKenzie, D.V.S. 
E. A. Child, D.V.S. 
J. W. Harwood, D.V.S. 
J. Shoemaker, D.V.S. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Indian G. E. Griffin, D.V.8. 
D. C. Ayer, D.V.S. 
J. C. Kidd, D.V.S. 
G. H. Bailey, D.V.S. 
Wm. Dougherty, D.V.S. 
J. J. Winchester, D.V.S8. 
Michigan W. J. Menbennitt, D.V.S. 
T. J. Turner, D.V.S. 
New Hampshire...... . R. F. Burleigh, D.V.S. 
J. J. Autenreith, D.V.S. 


Rhode Island W. L. Burt, D.V.S. 
8. L. Richards, D.V.S. 
8. C. Wakefield, D.V.S. 
Virginia Jno. A Myers, D.V.S. 
F. B. Ford, D.V.S. 
C. Evans, D.V.S. 
A. A. Holcombe, D.V.S. 


FOREIGN OORRESPONDING SEORETARIES. 


H. F. Laine, D.V.S. 
Hara Taka Yokura, D.V.S. 

Very respectfully yours, 


A. T. D.V.S., Secretary. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MARYLAND STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Maryland State Veterinary Medica 
Society was held at the corner of Madison Avenue and Orchard Street, Balti- 
more, December 17th, with the President, Dr. W. H. Martenet, in the chair. 

The following members responded to the roll call: Drs. Martenet, Hoff- 
man, Dougherty, Barron and Meisner, after which the minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 

After the usual routine of business, there being no paper presented, the 
evening was very pleasantly spent in the discussion of interesting cases, etc. 

Dr- A W. Clement was appointed the essayist for the January meeting, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 


H. A. Mzisner, V.M.D., Secretary. 
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LONG ISLAND VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


A regular meeting of the Long Island Veterinary Society was held on Jan. 
21st, 1891, at No. 74 Adams Street, Brooklyn, the President, Dr. Roscoe R. 
Bell, in the chair. 

The following members were present: Drs. Geo. H. Berns, Roscoe R 
Bell, Geo. F. Bowers, H. Housman, Samuel Atchison, D. S. Breslin, Philip 
Newman and Wm. H. Pendry. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and Seaeiine 

The Board of Censors made no report. 

The next order of business being reading of papers, the Secretary read a 
communication from the essayist, Dr. Geo. G. Vanderveer, stating his inability 


to attend the meeting, but forwarding his paper. 
It was moved and seconded that the communication be received and the 


Secretary read the paper. Carried. 
The paper, entitled ‘‘ Leukalmia”’ was then read.* 
After the reading of the paper it was moved and seconded that the discus- 


sion of the paper be postponed until the next meeting. Carried. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
D. 8. Brestin, D.V.S., Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OSTEO POROSIS. 


Editor Review; 1 observe a very worthy article in the 
REVIEW on the above disease which reflects credit upon the 
author, Dr. Berns, as an original thinker. That article alone 
is worth a year’s subscription, although it explodes one of my 
theories of thirty years standing. But as I have never had 
the advantage of a veterinary education, but have been obliged 
to pick up here and there along the journey of life through 
practical experience, and to glean trom authors of recognized 
standing, information inthings pertaining to my occupation, 
doing the best I could and meeting with many reverses, using 
such remedial measures as | found to yield the best results; 
I could not of course expect to compete with the men who 
have had such advantages, and who consequently can locate 
and name every bone, nerve, blood-vessel and tissue of the 
whole body, and detect disease in its incipiency, the time when 


*To be published in the next issue. 
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it can best be treated. Of course death could claim but few 


victims out of the clutches of men thus amply equipped. 

To an uneducated man like me, the wide divergence of 
standard authors as to the theory and practice in this disease, 
and the number of fatal cases they record, and their admission 
of their inability to be of any service, in the light of my own 
experience, seems wonderful. 

At recurring periods the world is startled by the announce- 
ment of some grest discovery in medicine or bacteriology, by 
which disease is to be eliminated and death disarmed. Ina 
few months it is denounced asa proven humbug and the novice 
turns away disheartened, and thinking the hill of science en- 
tirely too steep for him to climb. 

One theory of big-head was that it was of malarial origin. 
Another was that it was due to feeding too exclusively with 
corn and corn fodder, deficient in the phosphates. As it was 
confined to malarial districts we were left in doubt as to which 
cause was the original one. 

Thirty years ago the disease was so common in Southern 
Illinois and Indiana that buyers were always on the alert to 
avoid being taken in, and every horse doctor looked with 
suspicion on a lame or stiff horse, and their fears were often 
realized. But, unlike Dr. Berns, we had a palliative treat- 
ment, which if not a cure, was regarded with much favor, and 
we were expected to patch up the unfortunate subject, so that 
he would be able for years of active service. Of course we 
could not obliterate the evidence that he had been treated, 
but aside from the unsightly scars, ne was as useful as he had 
ever been. This may not have been a cure, but it served the 
purposes Gf the owners just as well as if it had been; and to- 
day, in a week’s travel in the same regions, you will not find 
a horse afflicted with osteo porosis. 

The climate and conditions have changed, the proper feed- 
ing is understood and corn is no longer the exclusive diet, nor 
any other one article; farmers having learned that confining 
an animal toa limited regimen is uniformly productive ot 
disease. 

We dissent from the damp stable theory, for when the dis 
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ease was most prevalent in this country, very few young 
horses were ever stabled either in damp or dry stables. 

Our treatment consisted in giving large doses of sulphate 
of iron, black cohosh, sulphur, acetate of potash, internally, 
and over the enlargement a counter-irritant of bichloride of 
mercury, turpentine and oil of cedar, heating it with a heated 
iron. I now think if we had been less severe in heating it in, 
we would have had less scars to show. 

However much the wise men from across the herring-pond 
may condemn the theory and treatment, they cannot gainsay 
the results; and though individually burdened with an excess 
of modesty, I cannot refrain from giving it as my opinion, that 
wisdom is not confined to the islands of Britain, but that in 
this wild and wooley West we have men who can give the 
inhabitants thereof pointers, which if they will take will be of 
immense advantage to their patients. Ofcourse these impor- 
tations are useful about election times, but when they come 
over here as missionaries, it would be well for them to bring 
their dinners along. 

I bid the REVIEW God speed in its educational work, and 
hope to see the craft more of a unit as to both theories and 
practice. | have before me a veterinary work printed eighty 
years ago. I smile asI read of the recommendations there 
made for treating diseases. Probably in less than eighty years 
our grandchildren will be laughing at our present authors. 
Among other things the writer recommends for tetanus, is 
is to place a board between the ears and give a smart blow 
with a heavy hammer. This, he says, will release the jaws so 
that the horse can eat. Healso recommends the almost indis- 
criminate use of the hot iron—but here I must go slow lest I 

tread on the toes of some of our more modern high lights, 
who hold to it as a sheet anchor. 

Are we advancing, or like a blind horse in a mill, traveling 
in a circle? What I want is more facts, less theory ; to profit 
by mistakes and to have and use all the charity we can com- 


mand. 


V. G. HUNT. 
ARCOLA, ILL., Jan. oth. 1891. 
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